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OF HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

CHILD TRAINING. 

By A. S. Acland. 

CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS, II. 

“ No man can do for another what that other ought to do for himself.’ 

K. Thring. 

Ihe above quotation sums up, practically, all that I tried to 
say in an article in last month’s Parents' Review , on the 
subject of little children’s questions which begin with “why.” 
We shall, I venture to think, find the words to be as full of 
meaning, if we bear them in mind, when dealing with all the 
other sorts of questions which come from children. 

Last month we tried to find out the best way to deal 
with the questions which little children ask about the 
reasons and causes of things, and I ventured to suggest that 
when this kind of question is asked, we should, instead of 
answering as a matter of course, try to get the children 
themselves to think out reasons, and that we should encourage 
them to tell us their thoughts and conclusions. I tried last 
month, also, to make it clear that while we could make no 
hard and fast rule about refusing to give answers, we should 
be on our gaurd about two things. In these two matters 
which I recapitulate below, I venture to think we may find 
the principles which may clear up a good many of our 
perplexities with regard to many of the other kinds of 
questions which children ask, besides those which refer to 
reasons for what they see going on. 
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The two conclusions, or principles, which we arrived at 
were these : (i.) Children must not get into the way of letting 

other people do their thinking for them. ( 2 .) We must take care 
that the children’s minds do not get over-burdened with details. 

These two principles will, I think, be found to apply t 0 
many sorts of questions asked by children, but not, perhaps, 
to all. Let us take instances. Children are constantly 
asking - for the names of things which they see, and when they 
do this, we are at once met by the fact that our two principles 
do not apply to this sort of question, I* or correct “names” 
children depend entirely upon their elders, and I think we 
should be taking a great responsibility on ourselves, if w'e 
refused to let the children add to their vocabulary any such 
words as they may wish to learn. They will make names of 
their own if we do not give them the real ones, so they had 
much better learn the right names at once. But, when children 
ask the uses of things , we see that the principles arrived at do 
apply, and that if we answer carelessly we not only stop 
Thought, but we stop Observation. 


Ihe questions of children, however, vary as widely as do 
the natures of children. It is impossible to go into them all. 
It will be better at once to bring our subject under a few 
widely inclusive heads, and to leave special application to 
the teachers of special children. As it is, after all, 
ourselves whom we have to educate before we can educate 
others, it may, perhaps, help us to see the whole subject more 
clearly if we consider it, not only from the children’s point of 
view, but also, partly, from our own. 

Let us therefore, arrange what we have to consider thus : 
let us take — 

hirst, the questions to which we do not know the answers. 

■ econd the questions we do not want to answer. 

1 • , lrC ’ 1 1L questions to which we know the answers and 
which we should like to answer. 

arrivpri m f St WG a ^ on 8’ to gather up the principles 

FhS tb “1 t0 866 V6ry brie % how the y can be applied. 

not know the’ “ ^ Uestl0ns to whtch we d ° 

touch nnrm t • * ^ wou ^ seem almost ridiculous to 

answers given\V child ^ T* 7 Z ° instances ° f 

promptitude h i Wlth the utmost cheerfulness and 

P mptitude, by people who evidently did not know what 
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they were talking about. I have myself three instances in 
my mind, which we must all recognize as rather typical I 
once heard a little lad questioning his mother in a railway 
carriage as to the way in which the engine worked. She 
gave him a perfectly glib, but lengthy, description of the 
whole process, which even I, in my ignorance, could see bore 
only a faint resemblance to the facts. My second instance is 
the way in which I once heard a bright little girl answered 
by some one who seemed to be her governess. The incident 
occurred in the ruins of the Roman buildings at Bath. The 
little girl’s sharp eyes espied a piece of Wall-rue growing in a 
crevice, and her quick intelligence made her see at once that 
it was not, to her, a common plant. “ What’s that growing 
there ? ” she asked eagerly. The answer, “ Only moss— moss 
grows on walls,” was given without even a glance at what 
the child pointed out ; the child being left to the conclusion 
that “ all that grows on walls is moss.” The third illustra- 
tion is very simple. It is a child who had to be content 
with the information that “ sugar comes from the shop.” 

Obviously, those who gave these answers were, in various 
degrees, taking upon themselves a great responsibility. 
They were choking up growing intelligence with mere 
rubbish. It is obvious, too, that the simple answer “ I don’t 
know ” would have been better than such foolishness. You 
may say that these people were doing their best ; that it is 
much harder to confess ignorance when you are among 
other people, than when you are alone with the child ; and 
that after all, very likely these people did not know where 
their answers were wrong or incomplete. Certainly it does 
require some wisdom to know where we are ignorant. But 
my point is that unless we know what we are talking about, 
it is better to admit ignorance at once than to mislead a 
child. A bad habit of attempting to answer everything 
is liable to grow upon us ; and more than this we are 
liable to make ready for the child a bad quarter of an hour 
when he discovers that his elders are not infallible. How 
hard this is on a child; and how unfortunate it is that this 
discovery should be made, as it so often is, just at the 
time when it especially needs all the moral support which 
it can get ! 

It is really very easy to deal with these questions. 
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Once grasp the fact that two things only are needed, and 
our way is clear. Let us gain, first, a courageous truthfulness 
which makes us see that anything, including confession of 
our ignorance, is better than misleading a child. And 
secondly, a real sympathy with the questioner. A feeling 0 f 
real sympathy will help us to talk over the matter with 
the child if need be, in such a way that his mind will be 
prepared for the answer to the question when it comes 
“ Why does my canary stand on one leg when he goes to 
sleep?” asks the child. We have perhaps never troubled 
our heads about the matter. But there is no good in telling 
him so. He will find food for his mind in watching and 
thinking over what he observes, and if we sympathise with 
the question, though we have never thought about it before 
and even think it not worth the answering, we may not only 
get the child to see how far his own ignorance extends, but 
encourage him to be open and friendly with us in all his 
perplexities, which will be a great point gained. 

The fear that the child will look down upon us for not 
giving an answer need not cross our mind. The child will 
respect our truthfulness, he will be more ready to trust us 
and to believe us when we can give an answer ; our sympathy, 
too, will be appreciated, and I cannot but believe that 
sympathy is perhaps the most helpful thing we can give 
to a child. Besides, after all, though life is a poor and 
a staned thing without knowledge, character does not 

epend upon acquiring information, especially if that informa- 
tion is incorrect. 


11 ^ OI ° Ur ^ rSt fading*. Here, we see clearly, how 

th ^ p Ur ru ^ ( s come ln about not checking* the growth of 
n C 1 S ™ lnd ’ and not over-loading it with detail. If we 
head 0 /^ 1 ° n **’ d hring s saying, which is quoted at the 
of this ki 1 C ' a b ter _> we see at once that by a wise treatment 

the child to dUe f SUon > we are encour aging, not discouraging, 
do. Wp ° ° r ltS ovvn m i n d all that he possibly can 
each nllPc^ S • ee, l °°’ ver y clearly, how easily we may make 
o^rrgUh^" 11 ^ d ° n0t k "™ answer an 

quStionf w! ak thUS bHefly with our first division of 

questions 'which^ ^° m ° to our second division, which is the 
which roe do not wish to answer . John Locke (who 
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deals in his treatise on education with one sort of children 
only, namely, boys who are to hold great positions when 
grown up, as rich and powerful men), is very anxious that 
children s questions should be answered. We who have 
such different classes of children to deal with ’ and those 
not two hundred years ago, but at this exciting time of the 
world’s history, when children hear and see more new things 
in a day than Locke’s “young gentleman” would in ~a 
month), may come to different conclusions. But even John 
Locke makes an exception of one sort of question. “ If by 
any chance,” he says, “their curiosity leads them to ask 
what they should not know, it is a great deal better to tell 
them plainly that it is a thing which belongs not to them to 
know, than to put them off with a falsehood or a frivolous 
answer.” This advice cannot be bettered, as far as it goes. 
For an over-curious child who wants to know the private 
affairs of everybody, and the “ins and outs” of all arrange- 
ments, nothing can be better than the quiet snubbing 
suggested. We may all agree with this, but opinions vary 
very much about two other points we must bring under this 
head. These are, first, the propriety of giving answers to 
all questions the child may put to us as to the reasons for 
the different directions we give them. The second is the 
consideration of the helpfulness of removing the chance 
of having awkward questions put to us, by quietly giving 
to the child unasked the instruction it is sure to demand, or 
to wish for, sooner or later. 

Let us take the first point. Should we encourage the child 
to require a reason before it does what it is asked or commanded 
to do r Some people, very wise people in many ways, say 
you should always accompany an order with a reason for its 
being given and obeyed. I do not for one moment suggest that 
we should not give reasons if we have time, and if we find it 
convenient. But, when I remember how I sat once in a friend s 
house, in a thorough draught, inhaling the smell of burnt meat, 
while my friend argued out with her child, of four years old, the 
reasonableness of her request to him “ to shut the door, I 
feel that this giving of reasons, in answer to the child s 
request for them, may be overdone. TIave we any right to 
take away from children the opportunity of learning a s\ in- 
pathetic deference to the wishes of others, when not wrong 
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in themselves, anti a courteous readiness to save trouble, eVe „ 
without knowing the exact reasons for the things asked „ f 
them 1 Besides, by accustoming children to wait always f or 

reasons 


~j . -j« iur 

before they follow instructions, we may exp 0se 


them to real dangers. 

Again, is it not useful to be able to give a message, which 
is not wholly understood, quite correctly.? May not the 
power to obey the instructions, of a doctor for instance 

ei 1 _ ««^rs/xlTT/\0 11T1 f C\1 1 f C'f O rV a. _ 
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whether for others or themselves, without staying for reasons, 
be quite invaluable in later life r As helpers to busy people' 
none are so useful as those who can obey minute directions 
without having time wasted in giving reasons, which could 
not, perhaps, after all, be grasped without far more experience 
than the helper possessed.! 

It is worth while, then, to think a little over these two 
varieties of questions which we do not want to answer : those 
promoted by merely impertinent curiosity, and those as to 
reasons for obeying directions given. We come now to the 
other point mentioned. May I here venture to invite thought 
as to whether we may not save ourselves a possibility of 
distress and perplexity, in the future, from uncomfortable 
questions— by taking the bull by the horns quite early in the 
children’s lives, and telling them quite simply and quite 
quietly facts about themselves, about the construction 
of their bodies, digestions, and the like matters, which are 
ordinarily left for them to pick up at hap-hazard, when, very 
likely, harm has already been done ? Why should we wait 
for questions ? I here is no reason if the children are taught 
by a wise and tender parent, or other teacher, why they 
s ould lose any modesty. If fear is felt that they will talk of 
vv at they know in public, we may gain assurance by thinking 
t at a veil brought-up child can be trusted not to do what 
nows its parents or teachers would dislike, and will no 
t ink of offending in this way than, for instance, of 


a child fom being ran ovctT* ^ °" ly Ume ‘° Say ’ “ Come t0 me quick,y ’” l ° 

to be given forever ^ a WOrtky nurse in a family where reasons were supposed 
before they obliged Y rile c ^ q dren, of course, always asked for reasons 

doubtless gained much^bv , W ’® n ^ hey were grown up they realized that they had 
• • • • >»<i l,,b " “*«• “You must do ‘so and so’ 
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jumping on the table, and trampling in the dishes. Nothing 
is more true than that an enfant terrible is a manufactured 
article, and that we need not make such children if we do not 
wish, lhe poor things are simply mental cripples, and must 
be treated exceptionally. We are not thinking, now, however, 
of mental cripples, but of children wisely brought up, who 
have reason to love and respect their educators, and who 
are expanding by natural degrees in a wholesome mental 
atmosphere. 

We have thus dealt with the three points which we wished 
especially to consider in this second division of our subject ; 
namely — ( i ) Merely inquisitive questions. (2) Asking for reasons 
for all directions given. (3) So-called awkward questions. 
But, before we leave this division, we must throw a glance at 
the questions which we do not want to answer at the moment 
they are asked. These may be treated very briefly. A well 
brought-up child, who trusts its elders, and has confidence 
in their promises, will be content with “ I will remember to 
tell you about that another time.” If, however, he will not 
be patient, or if his trust has not yet been won, what better 
movement can be found for both educator and educated to 
learn a lesson ? I he child must learn to wait. The trainer 
of the child must learn to be worthy of trust. 

In concluding this part of our subject, we must ask, “ J)o 
any principles yet discovered by us in dealing with children s 
questions of other kinds apply here r ” 1 think not. It will 

be seen clearly that questions which we do not want to answer 
stand out quite separately from all other kinds. One sort 
of these questions can to a large extent be done away 
with altogether by our own teaching ; and as to the other 
kinds, there can be no question that all that is wanted is 
a little care in making up our minds whether we wish to 
answer or not ; and then the practice ol quiet firmness 
firmness, that is, which no importunity can break down, 
because, yielding to mere importunity is the surest possible 
way to ruin a child’s respect for us, and to destroy trust 
in us. No failure to answer questions will do as much 
harm in a year as yielding to mere importunity ma\ 
ct week 

We now come to our third and last heading. How shal 
we best deal with questions to which we know the answers and to 
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■which we zt/ish ~to give answers ? Under this head may come 
all sorts and kinds of questions, so many sorts, indeed, that 
it is impossible to enter into any of them in detail. The 
heading- seems to open up a state of things which is most 
complex and confusing. But we shall, I fancy, discover that 
all our perplexities will fall away when we recall the quotation 
which is set at the head of this article : “ No man can do for 
another what that other ought to do for himself.” We must 
remember to be grateful to the children who ask questions 
because they show us so clearly where they can best be 
helped. But, while we avail ourselves of the opportunities 
they give, we must remember also what we have said before 
that when a child asks a question it does not at all follow 
that he can grasp the answer. He may want to realize his 
own ignorance a great deal before he can do that. I am not 
sure, moreover, even if the children could remember all they 
were told, that it is at all good for them to think they can 
understand everything— or for them to have everything 
brought down to their powers of comprehension. There 
may sometimes be seen young people of both sexes, who 
have been brought to rather a pitiable point of mental 
weariness and discontent, or even to a kind ol common-place 
dullness, largely because they have been treated to constant 
streams of information whenever they asked for it. They 
ha\e been so brought on, in a few years, through what should 
have been a life-time of thoughts and experiences, that before 
they are twenty they are almost bored, instead of finding 
that life is opening out every day to fuller and wider delights 
o knowledge and of interest. Ihere is a process by which 
t e mind as well as the body may become dyspeptic. 

And so we draw now to an end. What shall we say, 
except that these papers are very likely full of thoughts 
which are perhaps somewhat crude, and of suggestions 
seeming rather to complicate than to clear up what is a 
most interesting point in child training. But if the time 

ri^fi 11 -t" 1 In over the subject has brought us to no other 
e m e conc usion one thing has certainly been made clear. 

chilrl dXt P1 , ° V ? ’ * h°P e > that if we would do our best for our 
are rnT A Ut , ° t ^ ou ^ t an< ^ a good deal of common sense 
erowfti ^ roun au a y in dealing with their questions. The 
g of children’s minds may depend largely on our 
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action, and the happiness of maturity depends largely on the 
growth made in early days. 

One thing remains to be said-and it is evident to every 
one — and that is how largely children vary. There are 
children who never ask questions at all. There are children 
who take in points slowly, and who are all the better for being 
told “ you must watch and see— in a few days I shall ask you 
if you have noticed what happens.” There are dreamy 
children who like to be left to themselves, and who ask 
questions to set their elders talking, so that they may go on 
dreaming undisturbed. There are bright, intelligent children 
who do their thinking aloud, and put their thoughts and 
“ wonders” into the form of questions. All these and many 
more “ as the sands of the sea for multitude.” But there is 
not one of them all who is not the better for being treated 
with tenderest sympathy in their questionings, and the worse 
for being overburdened with information.* 

We cannot end better than by joining, in our minds, a few 
words of John Locke to the words at the head of this 
chapter. “ The great work of a governor,” says John 
Locke, “ is ... to form the mind, ... to give, little by 
little, a view of mankind ...” Here is the whole matter in 
a nutshell. With the words of these two wise men in mind, 
we shall not any more treat children’s questions as if they 
had no special meaning. We shall not make fun ot 
them ; we shall not scorn them : we shall, rather, give a little 
thought to them, that we may see how easy it is, when we 
have done this, to see when to “give” and to stimulate, and 
when to curb. We shall find out how we may, without 
interfering with the individuality of the child, help the mind 
to develope, “ little by little,” to its fullest and best powers. 


* A friend of mine told me that she will never forget the result ot asking 
“What is the difference between a salmon and a salmon trout P ” Her km an 
well-instructed informant told her all about it, but, as he to c lei at le s. 
time all about a trout, and all about a “mort, she ^ lcm >0 I * Uxe . ^ 

her mind, that she can never again get them quite right. S e \u cel ‘ llI \^ 
ask another question on the subject. That is an instance of overburdening 

mind with information.” 



